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County Libraries* 


By Mr. J. G. Mitchell, Attorney Iowa Farm 
Bureau, Des Moines. 


The subject assigned to me upon 
your program is ‘‘County Libraries.’’ 
I confess at the outset that I was 
tempted to transgress the boundaries 
that such a subject seemed to delimit. 
But upon further reflection I yielded 
to the conviction that vastly more was 
implied than a_ political subdivision 
and a collection of bound volumes. 

Unless I have misunderstood entirely 
the purpose of our conference, there is 
contemplated in it as the. minimum 
achievement the dissemination of 
wholesome and permanent literature in 
the rural community. In the course of 
this discussion we may find it neces- 
sary to make certain digressions, for 
the same reason that we at times turn 


*Read at the Cedar Rapids meeting of the 
LL. A., October 24, 1922. 


aside from the path upon which we are 
traveling in order that we may ob- 
serve the nature of the path itself. If 
this be so will you grant me the in- 
dulgence of withholding final judg- 
ment until you can consider the argu- 
ment as a whole? 

And as I apprehend your mood you 
are approaching the subject as a prob- 
lem—the solution of which is worthy 
of your most intelligent and sacrificial 
effort—not merely by reason of its 
abstruseness, but because within it is 
involved so inextricably the welfare of 
our race. 

We may well pause here to discover 
the essential purpose underlying your 
program. Perhaps we may most di- 
rectly penetrate to this by considering 
first some of the things which it most 
emphatically is not. 

And first of all your purpose does 
not consist in and would not be com- 
pleted by the mere collection and dis- 
tribution of books. It is hardly nee- 
essary for me to suggest that there are 
some books that are actively vicious 
and others that are thoroughly stupid. 
Neither classification is entitled to any 
consideration at the hands of an in- 
telligent librarian. In our conven- 
tional classification lies one of our chief 
dangers. 

To place the immortal work of men 
like Hawthorne and Dickens, to men- 
tion none other of the great authors, 
both past and present, in the same 
category with those responsible for the 
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spurious and loathsome outpourings 
by which the public mind is poisoned 
is a cultural crime. 

Literature falls inevitably into two 
classes, that which is fit to have and 


that which is not. Neither do I con- 
ceive that you would have achieved the 
goal of your ambitions if you suc- 
ceeded merely in the distribution of 
books of exalted merit. The success of 
that kind of effort may be measured 
statistically, and figures of themse'ves 
have never constituted and never will 
constitute the true criterion of achieve- 
ment. 

Paradoxical as it may }e the ideal 
library is one that aims at its own ef- 
facement. Not until men and worsmex 
have experienced the delight of owner- 
ship will books have their influence 
upon their conduct. 

The truth is that your aim is nothing 
less than the communication of the 
great ideas of great men—perpetuated 
upon the leaves of the volumes you dis- 
tribute—to the minds of those who read 
them. It is nothing less than that the 
ideals and impulses of these men shall 
enter into and take possession of the 
hearts of those with whom you bring 
them into contact. It is nothing less 
than the transformation, moulding 
and upbuilding of human character. 

‘‘The Author,’’ as John Ruskin so 
beautifully expresses it, ‘‘has some- 
thing to say which he perceives to be 
true and useful, or helpfully beautiful. 
So far as he ‘knows, no one has yet 
said it; so far as he knows, no ene else 
ean say it. He is bound to say it, 
clearly and melodiously if he may; 
clearly, at all events. In the sum of 
his life he finds this to be the thing, 
or group of things, manifest to him: 
this the piece of true knowledge. or 
sight, which his share of sunshine aud 
earth has permitted him to seize. He 
would fain set it down forever; en- 
grave it on rock, if he could; saying, 

‘This is the best of me; for the rest, 
I ate, and drank, and slept, loved, and 
hated, like another; my life was as the 
vapour, and is not; but this I saw and 


knew: this, if anything is mine, is 
worth your memory.’ That is his 
‘writing’; it is, in his small humdp 
way, and with whatever degree of true 
inspiration is in him, his inscription, 
or scripture. That is a ‘BOOK’,’’ 

If you are sufficiently impressed 
with the magnitude of your undertak. 
ing we may proceed first to the dis: 
cussion of some of the conditions and 
difficulties confronting you and then 
of the means available. 

The first of these considerations in- 
volves a knowledge of the community 
‘in which you propose to operate. Of 
recent years we have been offered a 
novel doctrine which might well be 
designated ‘‘Salvation by Surveys.” 
The formula appears to consist of two 
ingredients—the accumulation of a 
mass of undigested and _ indigestible 
data, and a studied disregard of tragie 
and immediate need. I do not recom- 
mend this as a method of obtaining 
the requisite information. 

I prefer that we shall consider this 
phase of our subject in terms of human 
need rather than those of human num- 
bers. We are concerned, therefore, 
with the RURAL COMMUNITY. This 
phrase conjures in our mind Nature’s 
creations not entirely vandalized by 
the hand of men—on the one hand— 
and on the other the more or less im 
timate social relations of men and 
women. From the standpoint of human 
activity it connotes agriculture—the 
great basic and indispensable industry 
personified by the farmer. 

The knowledge I have suggested as 
a prime essential to success involves @ 
sympathetic understanding of this in- 
dividual, for undoubtedly he and his 
helpmate and their children are the ob- 
jects of your endeavors. If the trib 
ute paid to the farmer in recent years 
were in terms similar to that exacted 
by the Roman conqueror his wealth 
would exceed the wildest dreams of un- 
restrained avarice. Some one awak- 
ened to a great truth—that the farmer, 
as he expressed it, is the ‘‘ backbone of 
the nation.’’ With other current 
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phrases you are doubtless familiar. The 
criticism of these lies not in the idea 
embodied, but in that their repetition 
js more often than not an unintelligent 
chattering or the product of unworthy 
motives. To the farmer it has repre- 
sented nothing tangible. 

But with the truth itself we cannot 
be sufficiently impressed. All sorts of 
fallacies are traceable to the blindness 
that disables the average person from 
seeing the wood for the trees, the ocean 
for the spray. The farmer is the sub- 
ject of more hostile criticism than any 
other man with the possible exception 
of the minister. If he at any time re- 
eerves an adequate price for his com- 
modities he is traduced as a profiteer, 
and the contumely heaped upon his 
failure when he is the victim of com- 
binations which no individual can sue- 
cessfully resist would forever bury the 
most ardent and optimistic. 

The farmer is in fact the victim of 
some of the most preposterous eco- 
nomic theories that a mad society ever 
evolved. And the point that demands 
the strongest emphasis in this day is 
that the idiosyneracies of the individ- 
ual are of minor importance, but that 
the industry as a whole has the most 
momentous racial implications. 

We are all more or less familiar with 
the experience through which the in- 
dustry. has recently passed, and con- 
siderable argument has been offered 
to show that such conditions are ab- 
normal and unlikely to reeur. The 
argument is plainly unsound since it 
is inconsistent with historical truth. 


I am aware that an attempt to draw 
analogies between present day condi- 
tions and those of nearly two millen- 
niumg gone may be regarded as an 
affront by those who imagine that all 
the lessons of the past are comprised 
in the text book of a. century. But 
I take it that you agree with me that 
a true perspective can only be at- 
tained by looking down the vista of 
the ages. I am almost tempted to turn 
aside to a certain light dismissal of 
criticisms of modern life—a_ pointing 


to the fact that they were made in the 
days of Babylon, Assyria and Egypt; 
no regard being paid to the correlated 
fact that these civilizations died—and 
died of the same disease as is diagnosed 
in our present civilization by those 
who refuse to permit the darkening of 
their counsels by a cheerful imbecility 
masquerading in the guise of optimism. 
Salvation lies not in that direction. 

And again is suggested another of 
those trite phrases that so glibly roll 
from the unthinking tongue. Food is 
imperative. Agriculture is, indeed, the 
basic industry. And if we examine 
our metaphor we discover that agri- 
culture bears the same relation to the 
social and economical structure as 
those massive stones buried beneath 
the soil sustain to the imposing temple 
erected above it. The tragedy of the 
various civilizations of the past and 
that which threatens our own exists in 
our persistent refusal to recognize the 
laws which operate in our social and 
economic life as they do in the purely 
physical. 

Engineers long since learned that 
the weight of the superstructure must 
not exceed the ability of the founda- 
tion to sustain it, and it would be 
rapidly conceded ‘‘A Mad World, My 
Masters,’’ if builders continued their 
work indefinitely without regard to 
the supporting element. 

And yet in the social and economic 
sphere this is the insanity with which 
humanity has been obsessed. And lest 
I be charged with the utterance merely 
of my own sentiments, I refer you to a 
series of essays written by the Italian 
historian Ferrero, entitled ‘‘ Ancient 
Rome and Modern Amerieca.’’ 


Discussing the latter days of Rome 
in one of these essays he discloses at 
least two striking phenomena. The de- 
clining days of Rome were the days 
of large cities,—not by any means com- 
parable in immensity of population 
with those of our civilization, but rela- 
tively disproportionate. Further he 
finds that the date of a structure may 
be approximated by its relatively im- 
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posing character. The more mag- 
nificent and elaborate the nearer is it 
chronologically to Rome’s downfall. 
One naturally’ seeks the purpose of 
these lavish expenditures, and the 
superficial observer might rashly reach 
the conclusion that in Rome’s later 
years there had been developed an un- 
precedented love of the beautiful, and 
that the later Roman had become a dev- 
otee of art for art’s sake. 


Knowledge of Roman mentality— 
essentially practical as it undoubtedly 
was,—and of the prevailing conditions, 
eliminates this hypothesis. Nothing so 
partakes of the nature of a vicious cir- 
cle as the city. The difficulty as pre- 
sented is not that of augmenting its 
population, but of preventing and 
regulating its increase. Humanitarian 
considerations forbid a practical solu- 
tion of the problem—the solution of 
letting the surplus die; and even 
humanitarian considerations, of the 
naked and repulsive truth which must 
be disclosed, are outweighed by those 
of selfish avarice. To a few the im- 
mense metropolis is financially profit- 
able. The argument for it thus be- 
comes irresistible. 


But it was self evident to the most 
materialistic Roman that the source of 
the city’s sustenance was not within 
itself. The city no more than the in- 
dividual could raise itself by its boot- 
straps. Consequently he looked with- 
out—saw the possibilities of the farm— 
and devised means to draw upon its 
seemingly unlimited resources. But 
his solution merely intensified his prob- 
lem. Undue burdens in the form of 
taxation upon agriculture drove the 
peasant in increasing numbers into the 
city. The vicious process may be 
readily visualized and the final col- 
lapse of the entire structure antici- 


pated. 


The simple truth is that we are fol- 
lowing all too closely the example of 
the Romans and the civilizations that 
preceded them, for theirs was no orig- 
inal device, and we have deferred dis- 


aster only because our foundations are 
broader and more deeply set in. 

I am well aware that there is a dis. 
position to regard all our troubles as 
over, and with this disposition I am 
unable entirely to sympathize, nor do 
I find it in accord with the truth. J 
am cognizant of a carefully prepared 
newspaper propaganda in which the 
ills of the body politie are scrupulously 
ignored, and phenomena that are 
symptomatic of economic fever given 
prominence upon the theory that they 
are sure indications of convalescence. 
And the pitiable and startling phase 
of the whole scheme is that it is of- 
fered as the surest panacea. 

But when, there are almost daily 
coming to my desk the most convineing 
evidences of distress, and when I know 
that in one county of this state, which 
is not altogether exceptional, there 
have been more bankruptcies and fore- 
closures within the last 40 days than 
in all its previous history, and when I 
know also that the exigencies of these 
men and the extremities of their wives 
and children have been seized upon in 
hundreds and even thousands of cases 
by the grasping and avaricious to in- 
crease their own material possessions, 
I find the reasoning of the propa- 
gandist anything but convincing. And 
if I may make a practical application 
of these commentaries at this point, it 
may be comprised in the assertion that 
we are not justified in proffering liter- 
ature upon the request for economic 
justice, and if we do it must not be by 
way of substitution but accompanied 
by an honest recognition of the claims 
of eternal righteousness. 

I regret as the most portentous phe 
nomenon of the present day the im 
creasing hostility of the city toward 
the farm. This hostility, I am frank 
to concede is the outgrowth of ignor 
ance and stupidity, but it is none the 
less dangerous. If the time were at 
my disposal, I could offer considerable 
evidence of overt acts—attacks that 
are of the very nature of this antag 
onism, and, I am not engaged in aly 
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wholesale condemnation of the city as 
such. I conceive its mission to be 
primarily the radiation of culture 
throughout the circle of which it is the 
center. 

More, often, however, it has degen- 
erated into a cesspool of corruption. 
The volume of crime far exceeds its 
production of art. As Joseph Conrad 
so eloquently expressed it in his ‘‘ Au- 
tocracy and War,’’ ‘‘It must be con- 
fessed that the architectural aspect of 
the universal city remains as yet incon- 
eeivable, that the very ground for its 
erection has not been cleared of the 
jungle.’’ And it has long seemed to 
me that the conception of a Holy City 
is so sublime in its optimism as to 
demonstrate an original not less than 
divine. 

I had oceasion to point out to one 
group of business men that an indus- 
try that was maintained upon a basis 
that was inconsistent with American 
social standards, would inevitably 
drive out of its ranks the higher grade 
of men and attract to them men of a 
progressively lower type. I pointed 
out that this tendency portended a 
racial calamity. My proposition was 
challenged by a gentleman present who 
stated that only the poor farmer quit 
the business, and met my contention 
with that unanswerable argument ‘‘It 
is a case of the survival of the fittest.” 

If you will pause with me long 
enough to serutinize this amazing 
retiocination, you will apprehend that 
this is merely another instance of an 
idea suffering at the hands, or by the 
mouths, of unthinking phrase mongers. 
Survival’of the fittest is a biological 
conception. It necessarily connotes 
environment into which any form of 
life may be east. Fitness does not 
necessarily imply desirability, for it is 
a fact that there may be and are 


environmental conditions under which 
the highest and most desirable forms 
of life must perish, whereas the less 
desirable and those which some have 
chosen to classify as Nature’s mistakes 
will thrive and prosper. 


What man 
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could exist at all in the den of the 
cockatrice? Does the reptile’s ability 
to survive under such conditions 
demonstrate its superiority? And this 
extreme illustration when we are faced 
with the incontrovertible truth that 
except before the law men are not and 
cannot be equal, and that those who 
possess and have possessed the most 
desirable racial characters are unable 
to compete with others whose mental 
qualifications are measurably inferior, 
but who are able to exist under con- 
ditions impossible to individuals of a 
higher type, may serve to indicate the 
inevitable result of a continually 
downward tendency in our basic in- 
dustry. 

But if I paused here long enough 
to give opportunity for utterance on 
your part I suspect that I would be 
met with two inquiries, First—lIf all 
this be true is the farmer himself 
alert to these conditions and Second— 
What relation do they bear to the pro- 
gram before us? I shall not dwell 
upen the first of these questions fur- 
ther than to say that I am sensible of 
more or less gradual awakening to 
their existence and significance, and 
that there is an increasing sense of 
economic injustice. The details of this 
we cannot stay to analyze. It is 
fraught with weighty considerations 
in relation to this enterprise. 

It must always be remembered that 
we are dealing with that most inscrut- 
able and delicate instrumentality, the 
human mind. Let me recall for a mo- 
ment our conception of the ultimate 
purpose underlying your program as 
we outlined it in the beginnings of this 
discussion—we agreed that it was 
nothing less than that the ideals and 
impulses of great minds should enter 
into and take possession of the ‘minds 
and hearts of those with whom you 
bring them into contact. The most 
insurmountable barrier you can meet, 
if this be true, is that of preoccupation. 

A sense of economic injustice breeds 
resentment—the deeper that sense the 
more powerful the emotion. Preoeccupa- 
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tion by trivialities would be an ob- 
stacle formidable enough but it is dif- 
ficult to estimate the force which you 
must combat so long as the other con- 
dition exists. If the demand is for 
bread it is doubtful whether it can be 
met by the substitution of a _ book. 
But the assumption that a preoccupa- 
tion to be effective must be conscious 
is misleading. The converse would 
more closely approximate the truth— 
that the most dangerous and effective 
preoccupations are those of which we 
are unconscious. This is merely in 
obedience to the law exemplified in 
our ability to do that most efficiently 
which we do subconsciously. A _ pre- 
oceupation of which we become sens- 
ible we are in a fair way to eradicate. 

And I sense another objection—It is 
possible by stern self discipline to 
eradicate these preoccupations and rise 
above environment. But these are the 
attributes of intellectual nobility—and 
if your concern is merely with the 
mental aristocrat you are restricting 
your efforts to a very limited sphere. 

But I do not conceive the sense of 
economic injustice the only preoceu- 
pation inimical to intellectual attain- 
ment. There are other forces opera- 
tive in the rural community that are 
more or less openly hostile to your ptr- 
poses. Of all the intellectual influ- 
ences which are permitted to operate 
upon the rural, and for that matter, 
the urban mind, it is doubtful whether 
any is so pernicious as the moving pic- 
ture in its latest manifestations. With 
infinite possibilities as a cultural 
medium it has been utterly debased 
by mercenary considerations. 


A writer claiming to be a prominent 
and successful producer of moving pic- 
tures, and warranted by the editors 
as such, has set forth in recent num- 
bers of Collier’s weekly the most damn- 
ing indictment of the industry in its 
moral and educational effect that has 
come to my attention. ‘‘The curse of 
the movies,’’ says this successful pro- 
ducer of moving pictures, ‘‘is stupid- 
ity. That stupidity results in inef- 


ficiency, instability, lack of judgment, 
lack of intelligent idealism, lack of 
leadership, lack of morality ; ‘and plain, 
unadulterated greed.’’ While to the 
careless this may have little if any sig. 
nificance, it cannot be too forcibly em- 
phasized that stupidity, folly, is the 
source of all our evils. 

Wisdom still crieth without in the 
chief place of concourse and in the 
opening of the gates. The simple ones 
still love simplicity—the scorners de- 
light in their scorning, and fools hate 
knowledge. 

One might well hesitate in any at- 
tempt to classify the newspaper, or to 
determine to what extent it is either 
an obstruction or an aid to the accom- 
plishment of your purpose, though it 
may be truthfully observed that book 
reviews do not often receive attention 
upon the front page in excessively 
noisy headlines. That space is cus 
tomarily reserved for something more 
sensational and too often salacious. 
The commentary of Joseph Conrad in 
the same essay as that upon which I 
have previously drawn is peculiarly 
appropriate. 

Referring to certain vagaries that 
have gained currency in connection 
with the Russo-Japanese War, which 
he discusses at length, he says, ‘All 
these speculations (with many others) 
have appeared gravely in print; and 
if they have been gravely considered 
by only one reader out of each hun 
dred, there must be something subtly 
noxious to the human brain in the com- 
position of newspaper ink; or else it 
is that the large page, the columns of 
words, the leader headings, exalt the 
mind into a state of feverish eredu 
lity. The printed page of the press 
makes a sort of still uproar, taking 
from men both the power to reflect and 
the faculty of genuine feeling; leav- 
ing them only the artificially created 
need of having something exciting to 
talk about.’ 

But lest the picture I have drawn 
appear too gloomy I hasten to the com 
templation of those means which may 
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be utilized in the prosecution of your 
endeavors. And I am about to pass 
very lightly a consideration which 
usually receives the largest emphasis. 
The commonest utterance with refer- 
ence to any project is ‘‘We must have 
money.’’ I am not indifferent to its 
value. I do not believe I could truth- 
fully sing—if I could sing at all—that 
well known hymn, ‘‘I care not for 
money—neither silver nor gold’’ with- 
out at least omitting the first line or 
reserving it for seasons of profound 
melancholy. 

But I do not believe that any great 
and worthy enterprise has been ulti- 
mately defeated through lack of 
money. I am far more kindly disposed 
to the heresy that disaster has usually 
overtaken them by reason of an excess 
of money. But if you will concede to 
me that it should oceupy the place of 
least honor, I am willing to meet you 
and concede that such funds as may 
be necessary are as justifiable a public 
charge as those for hospitals and 
schools. 

And lest I be misunderstood in this 
belittling of that which arrogates to 
itself the place of first importance let 
me say what I think you will readily 
admit—that an abundance of money 
often results in a lack of discrimina- 
tion. A library does not consist of a 
multiplicity of bound volumes any 
more than a man’s life consisteth in 
the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth. 

A nondeseript piece of architecture, 
however elaborate, does not constitute 
a library any more than it does a 
school. The latter may be achieved, 
as is well said, by a teacher at one end 
of the log and a pupil at the other, in 
the same way that a librarian, a good 
book and an industrious reader will 
constitute a library. The county li- 
brary and all other libraries, if they 
are entitled to the name, is a person- 
ality engaged in the sympathetic and 
intelligent dissemination of the 


thoughts of other personalities. 
We must evaluate and employ exist- 
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ing agencies with which we can co 
operate and which will represent no 
additional financial outlay. We have 
the Church—the School: both of these 
naturally contribute to your work if 
they are operated in the spirit in which 
they were conceived. The casual lec- 
turer may also make a slight though 
usually negligible contribution. The 
methods of their employment will vary 
with each different community. 

I have long since learned the folly 
of attempting to set forth the details 
whereby the work shall be done in 
each of the counties of this state. All 
I could hope to do would be very in- 
adequately to set forth the principles 
that govern your work and sketch in 
the broad outlines. Let us hear the 
conclusion of the whole matter. 

It is that the responsibility you have 
undertaken, the tremendous duty with 
which you are charged—is to create 
or reawaken in the minds of the people 
with whose lot yours is cast a strong, 
passionate desire—a_ thirst —for 
thoughts that are pure and high and 
noble. For we are indeed living in 
days of famine—not of bread—or of 
water—but of hearing the words of 
the Lord. I am impressed as well with 
the solemnity as the immensity of the 
undertaking. It might well engage 
the highest endeavors of the angels 
and it is committed unto you. This 
grace is given unto you to partake 
yourselves of these unsearchable riches 
lavished through marvelous instrumen- 
talities by a hand that is divine and 
not only partake but dispense to the 
needy communities that lie all around 
—and more marvelous still in the par- 
taking and dispensation diminishing 
them not at all. 


LIBRARIANS ATTENTION 

Will the librarians of the state kindly 
send to Miss Sadie R. Stevens, Public 
Library, Carroll, views of their libraries, 
especially of their children’s rooms and 
of Iowa beauty spots, to be made into 
scrap books for the children’s libraries 
of Belgium and France. 
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District Meetings 

The meeting of the A. L. A. in April 
makes it necessary to hold some of the 
lowa district meetings earlier and some 
later than usual allowing an intermis- 
sion of three weeks between the earlier 
and later meetings. The schedule as 
now arranged is as follows: 

Southeast, Fort Madison, April 10th- 
11th. 

Southwest, Red Oak, April 12th. 

Middle East, lowa City, May 8th. 

Middlewest, Carroll, May 10th. 

Northwest, Spencer, May 11th. 

North Central, Humboldt, May 15th. 

Central, Nevada, May 16th. ‘ 

Northeast, Independence, May 17th. 

As is always true librarians are privi- 
leged to attend the nearest and most 
accessible meeting and will be welcome 
wherever they may go or however many 
meetings they may attend. 

The train schedule at Fort Madison 
make afternoon, evening and morning 
sessions seem wisest. It is probable that 
there will be a formal address in the 
evening but that will be announced by 
letter. Subjects to be discussed will 
also be given by letter and librarians 
are requested to send to Miss Shellen- 
berger or Miss Robinson any topics in 
which they are particularly interested. 


I. L. A. Meeting, 1923 

At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the I. L. A., January 29th, it 
was decided to hold the 1923 meeting of 
the Iowa Library Association in Fort 
Dodge. Definite dates will be announced 
later. Plans already under way give 
assurance of a good program. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCI- 
TION 

The A. L. A. Conference for 1923 will 
be held at Hot Springs, Arkansas, April 
23-28, with Hotel Eastman as _ head- 
quarters. 

While too early to announce the de- 
tails of the program the preliminary 
announcements promise ‘an enjoyable 
feast of good things intellectual and 
professional, while the recreational fea- 


tures will appeal in every way to every- 
one, librarians and trustees. 

The entire program will include mat- 
ters of interest to trustees, but Wednes- 
day, which is to be Citizens’ Day, is to 
be also Trustees’ Day with meetings of 
the Trustees’ Section morning, and 
afternoon, and a trustees’ program at 
the General Session in the evening. 

It is hoped that there may be a large 
number of trustees from all over the 
country present for this day at least, 
among whom lowa trustees will pot be 
missing. A goodly attendance of lowa 
librarians seems certain. Watch for no- 
tice of the Iowa luncheon or dinner, 
Below we give announcements from the 
Travel Committee and a plea for A. L. 
A. membership. 

Join the A. L. A. 

A letter has been sent by Mr. Sumner, 
Chairman of the Membership Commit- 
tee of the A. L. A., to all librarians and 
library trustees of the state urging mem- 
bership in the American Library Asso- 
ciation. The editor of the Quarterly 
wishes to add her exhortations to this 
end. 

There are not enough Iowa librarians 
and trustees enjoying membership in 
the A. L. A., let’s increase the number. 
Iowa, we believe has no life membership. 
Is there not a library trustee who would 
like to become a life member or a library 
board which would contribute to giving 
its librarian such a membership? 


Travel Notice—Northwestern and 
Western Party 
Special pullmans will be run from 
Omaha and Des Moines to Hot Springs 
via St. Louis, to give the delegates from 
Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, Colorado 
and other points north and northwest an 


opportunity to travel together for at’ 


least a portion of the way and to enjoy 
the preconference visit in St. Louis. 
Pullmans will leave Des Moines Satur- 
day evening at 8:00 due in St. Louis 
Sunday morning at 8:00. If fifty apply 
from Nebraska, Colorado and _ points 
west and north two special pullmans will 
be run from Omaha leaving about 9:00 
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p. m. upon the arrival of the western 
connections. These pullmans will con- 
nect at Moberly, Missouri, with the pull- 
mans from Des Moines and may be 
formed inte a special train. .From St. 
Louis all parties will go together in a 
special train leaving Sunday night. 

All pullman arrangements for mem- 
bers traveling through Omaha and Des 
Moines will be made by Charles H. 
Brown, State College Library, Ames, 
Iowa. Further information will be 
given promptly upon application. He 
urges that any who are even considering 
going write to him at once. 


Iowa Library Summer School 

The Summer School for Library 
Training, in connection with the Sum- 
mer Session of the State University of 
Iowa, will be held June 11 to July 20, 
with Miss Blanche V. Watts, who has 
so successfully directed the school for 
the past three years, again in charge. 

The other members of the staff will 
be Miss Cora Hendee, a graduate of 
Western Reserve University Library 
School, and for a number of years the 
successful librarian of the Council Bluffs 
Public Library, who will give the in- 
struction in Book Selection and Classi- 
fication; Miss Alice Story, a graduate 
of Wisconsin Library School and librar- 
ian of North High School, Des Moines, 
Cataloging; Miss Grace Shellenberger, 
Children’s Work; Miss Julia A. Rob- 
inson, Library Administration; Miss 
Grace Wormer, Resident Director; 
Miss Pearl Carlson, Revisor; Miss Mary 
E. Stewart, General Assistant. 

Requests for information application 
blanks and required reading, should 
be addressed to the Resident Director, 
Miss Grace Wormer, Acting Librarian, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
lowa. 

A special Conference for Library 
Workers will be held June 27-28, speak- 
ers to be announced later. 


Legislation 
The legislative mill grinds very slow- 
ly, but there’s nothing very sure about 
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it until it stops grinding. Uncertainty 
is the word which best deseribes the li- 
brary legislation in the 40th General 
Assembly at the time of going to press 
of this number of the Quarterly. 

Five bills have been introduced in the 
Senate through the efforts of the Legis- 
lative Committee of the Iowa Library 
Association and have gone to the Public 
Library Committee where they remain 
at the present time. Among these is the 
bill changing the time for the annual 
report, S. F. 477; and the county library 
bill, S. F. 619. The chanee for favor- 
able report on either seems small. 

One bill, S. F. 503, introduced by 
Senator Horchem without the knowledge 
of the Legislative Committee, seeks to 
make the city superintendent of schools 
ex officio a member of the library board. 
This also is in the hands of the Public 
Library Committee. 

It is useless to send letters to the 
legislators while bills remain in the com- 
mittee. There has been nothing there- 
fore that librarians or trustees at home 
could do. If the time comes when they 
can help letters will be sent them. The 
difficulty now lies in getting the bills 
out of the committee and when they are 
reported out to avoid ‘‘indefinite post- 
ponement.”’ 

The Public Library Committee in the 
Senate consists of Senators Tuck from 
Adams County; MelIntosh, Decatur 
County; Fulton, Jefferson County; 
Horchem, Dubuque County; and Good- 
win of Polk. The House has no Public 
Library Committee and library bills 
there will go to the School Committee. 


Itinerant Mender 

Miss Helen Brockman, our Itinerant 
Mender, has now been at work about 
two months, during which time she has 
visited five public and one college 
library, viz.: Independence, DeWitt, 
Clinton, Decorah city and Luther Col- 
lege; and mended approximately 1,400 
books. 

The librarians in the smaller libraries 
visited will have a much better idea in 
the future which books should be bound, 








which mended, and which are too far 
gone to mend, and we trust, also, the 
wisdom of having mending done early. 

It is a little early to speak assuredly 
with regard to this work, but we believe 
that all the libraries where work has 
been done regard it as a great help and 
will call on the mender for another visit. 

There are applications on hand for 
two or three months’ work, but it would 
be wise for librarians wishing the serv- 
ices of the mender to write early, that 
she may take them when in their . 
vicinity. 


' Permanent Loans From the Traveling, 


Library 

The Library Commission will be glad 
to send to libraries asking for them ten 
books each from the following list. It 
would be well to send a list of fifteen or 
twenty in order desired as the requests 
will be filled in order received and all 
on the lists received may not be avail- 
able. This offer is to public, association 
and college libraries. 


Adams, G. B.—European history, 1899. 
Adney, Tappan—Klondike stampede, 1900. 
Air —_ Medical Manual, 1918. 

Alexander, F. B.—How to play lawn tennis. 

Allen, James—The way of peace, 1907. 

Allen, Wm. H.—Efficient democracy, 1907. 

Amer. Acad. of Pol. & Soc. Science, vol. 48, 
Cost of living, 1913. 

Amer. Acad. of Pol. & Soc. Science, vol. 28, 
Labor and wages, 1909. 

Amiel, H. F.—Journal. 

Atherton, Gertrude—The living present, 1917. 

Ayres, L. P.—War with Germany (2 cop.), 1919. 

Bacon, Proneie—wasaye or counsels, 1900. 

Bailey. L. H.—The nature-study idea (3 cop.), 
1903 


Baker, I. O.—Masonry construction, 1900. 
Baker, R. S.—The new industrial unrest (4 
cop.), a 
Bak R. 7 in Germany (3 cop.), 1901. 
N. D.—Frontiers of freedom, 1918. 
L. A.—Religious life of famous Ameri- 
(2 cop.), 1904. 
Maurice—The faith of France, 1918. 
Dasoett, W. R.—wWhen the workmen help you 


manage, 1920. 
Beach, E. B.—Students’ Cyclopedia, 2 vols., 


1901. 

Benezet, P.—The world war and what was 
behind t 1916. 

Betts, L. W.—Leaven in a great city, 1902. 

Beveridge, A. J.—Russian advance, 1904. 

Bishop, E. M.—The road to “Seventy years 
young”, 1909. 

Bloomfield, 5 7 | industrial 
ments (3 cop.), 19 

Boland, Pye tr cooking, 1899. 

Boyle, James—Minimum wage and syndicalism 
(3 cop.), 1913. 

Brooks, Phillips—Addresses (3 cop.), n. d. 

Brooks, Phillips—Candle of the Lord and other 
sermons, 1903. 

Brooks, Phillips—The more abundant life, 1901. 

Brown, A.—Broke” (2 cop.), 1913. 


move- 


Browning, Robert—Pomegranates from an Eng- 
lish garden, 1885. 

Bushnell, Horace—Christian nurture, 1906. 
Buswell, Leslie—Ambulance No. 10, 1915. 

Byers, S. H. M.—Twenty years in Europe, 1900, 

Call, A. P.—Nerves and the war, 1918. 

Campbell, G. L.—Industrial accidents and their 

Carlton, F be Hit os a prob organ- 
ariton, F. T.—History and problems of 
ized labor, 1911. 

Carman, yd of nature, 1903. 

Carnegie, A.—The empire of business, 1902. 

Endowment for international peace, 

Year book for 1912. 

Carnegie Endowment for international peace, 
Year book for 1915. (2 cop.) 

Carnegie Endowment for international Peace, 
Year book for 1918. 

Catlin, A. W.—*“With the nate of God and a 
few marines” (2 cop.), 1919. 

Cheradame, Andre—The U. 
mania, 1918. 


S. and Panger- 


. N.—What shall we think of Chris- 
tianity (2 cop.), 1910 

Clopper, E. N.—Child labor in city streets, 1912. 

Colby, F. M.—Imaginary obligations, 1906. 

wear? | R. 8.—Live stock judging and selection, 

Ewart, J. A.—A civil service manual, 3 vols. (3 
cop.), 1919. 

Farm bulletins on agriculture 
states, dairying, farm machinery (2 cop.), 
farm economy, forage crops, fruit and ber- 
ries, grain, live stock and poultry and bees. 

vases. W.—Early days of Christianity, 

Fiske, John—Destiny of man (5 cop.), 1884 

Fosdick, H. E.—The challenge of the present 
crisis (4 cop.), 1918. 

‘osdick, H. E.—Manhood of the Master, 1914 

Fraser, A. C.—Selections from Berkeley, 1891, 

French, T. E.—Engineering drawing (3 cop.), 


1918. 
Fullerton, Robt.—The twentieth century unlim- 
ited (8 co). 1916. 
Gardiner, A. G.—The war god 
Gardiner, S. R.—History of” England, an his- 
torical reader, 1897. 
George, W. R.—Citizens made and remade (2 
cop.), 1912. 
Gibson, Hugh—A journal from our Legation 
in Belgium, 1918 
Gilman, N. P.—Methods of industrial peace (2 
cop.), 1904 
Gillespie, w M.—Land-surveying, 1883. 
Gladden. Washington—Social salvation. 1902. 
Glover, T. R.—The Jesus of history, 1917. 
Goldmark, Josephine—Fatigue and I efficiency (2 
cop.), 1912. 
Gordon. M. L.—An American missionary in Ja- 
pan (2 cop.), 1895. 
. P. S.—Fair play for, the worker, 1919. 
Gray, Alexander—I accuse!, 1915. 
, wee time control of industry (3 
‘ Fe ae and wenaasion, 1913. 
ei —A man's faith, 1908. 
H.—The new vane. (2 cop.), 


Crow. M. C.—Surgeon Crow, 1918. 
ley, A. T.—Education of the American cit- 

izen, 1901. 

Hale, E. E.—How to do it and how to live (2 
cop.), =. 

Hallock, 
Jesus lived: 1902. 

Halleck, R. P.—Education of the central ner 
vous system, 1899. 

Heakey. Donald—A student in arms (2 cop.), 

Hart, A. B.—The war in Europe, 1914. 

Hausmann, Erich. Telegraph engineering, 1915. 

Haves. Carlton—British social politics (2 cop.), 


B. F.—Journeying in the land where 


Henry, W. A.—Feeds and feeding, 1920. 
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Higginson, T. W.—Concerning all of us, 1893. 
Hillhouse, L. P.—House plants (2 cop.), 1899. 
Hills, R. W.—Machine drawing (2 cop.), 1917. 
Hirchfeld, C. F.—Gas power, 1913. 
Heard, A. F.—The Russian Church, 1887. 
Henderson, Archibald—Palestine, n. 4d. 

. E. C.—How to live on a small income, 


Hodgkins, L. M.—vVia Christi, 1901. 

Hood, Thomas—Poetical works, n. 4d. 

Hough, L. H.—The man of power, 1916. 

Howe, F. C.—High cost of living (3 cop.), 1917. 

Huard, F. W.—With those who wait, 1918. 

Hume, David—History of England, 6 vols., 
5 


4. 
. J. F.—Short history of the Christian 


Hutton, J. E.— Welfare and housing (2 cop.), 
1918. 

Huxley. T. H.—Man’s place in nature, 1906. 

Iliad (Pope's translation), 1896. 

Jaffray, J. K.—The prison and the prisoner (3 


cop.). 

Jastrow, Morris—War and the Bagdad railway, 
1917. 

Johnson, D. W.—Topography and strategy in 
the war. 1917. 

Johnson, J. B.—Engineering contracts and spec- 
ifications, P me. 

Jordon, W. G.—Majesty of calmness, 1898. 

Josephus—Works, n. 

Journal of National Inst. of Social Sciences Re- 
construction after the war, 1918. 

Jowett, J. H.—The preacher, his life and work 
(2 cop.), 1912. 

Kahn, O. H.—Right above face, 1918. 

Kaup, W. J.—Machine shop practice, 1915. 

Kautny, ‘Theodore—Autogenous welding and 
cutting, 1915. 

Keene, Louis—“Crumps” (2 cop.), 1917. 

Kellogg, Charlotte—Women of Belgium, 1917. 

Kenworthy, J. C.—Anatomy of misery, 1901. 

Kidd, Benjamin—Principles of western civiliza- 
tion 

Kidd, ‘Benjamin—Social evolution, 1894. 

King, H. C.—Religion as life (2 cop.), 1915. 

Klein, A. F.—Hope in suffering, 1916. 

Knyvett, R. H.—‘“Over there” (2 cop.), 1918. 

Krehbiel, H. E.—Music and manners, 1898. 

Lauffer, C. A.—Resuscitation, 1915. 

Lawrence, E. A.—lIntroduction to the study of 
foreign missions, 1901. 

LeConte, Joseph—Religion and science, 1874. 

—- Charles—General Foch at the Marne, 
1918 

Logan, J. A.—Great conspiracy, 18 

naeook. Sir John—Pleasures of life ts cop.), 
1896. 

Ludlow, J. M.—Incentives for life, 1902. 

Lynch, Frederick—Enlargement of life, 1904. 

Merriman, Mansfield—Strength of materials, 
1916. 

Mertems—Tactics and technique of river cross- 
ings, 1918. 

Meyer, F. B.—Shepherd Psalm (2 cop.), n. 4d. 

=, H. F.—Materials of engineering (5 cop.), 
1917. 

Moore, Thomas—Lalla Rookh, n. 4. 
Morecroft, J. H.—Continuous =< 
current machinery (2 cop.), 1915 
Morgan, G. C.—Discipleship, 1897. 
Morlae, Edward—A soldier of the legion, 1916. 

Mornings in the college chapel, 1896. 
Mote, C. H.—Industrial arbitration, 1916. 
Moulton, R. G.—Modern readers’ Bible— 
Book of Job, 1902. 
Genesis, 1899. 
Isaiah, 1901. 
Proverbs, 1916. 
Psalms and Lamentations, 2 v., 1902. 
St. Matthew and St. Mark, 1903. 


uate, F. W.—Earning power of railroads, 
1910. 


Mabie, H. W.—The life of the Spirit, 1900. 
McCarthy, J. H.—Ireland since the union, 1887. 


_ 


MiaCeanell, J. R.—Flying for France (2 cop.), 

McFarland, Joseph—Pathogenic bacteria, 1903. 

McLennan, W. E.—In His footsteps, 1896. 

McLennan, W. E.—In old France and new, 1900. 

Madison, Dolly—Memoirs and letters, 1886. 

——. Edwin—Nemorama the Nautchnee, 

Macquarrie, Hector—How to live at the front 
(2 cop.), 1917. 

Mallock, W. H.—Aristocracy and evolution (2 
cop.), 1919. 

Markham, E. R.—Tool-making, 1919. 

——— H. W.—Technical trigonometry (3 cop.), 
1914. 

Masefield, John—Gallipoli, 1916. 

— John—The old front line (2 
1 

Mathews, 
1900. 

Mathews, William—Oratory and orators, 1896. 

Memoirs of Marguerite de Valois, Madame de 
Pompadour and Catherine de Medici, 1910. 

Memoirs of Marie Antoinette. 

National arbitration and peace congress pro- 
ceedings (Apr. 14 to 17, 1907). 

Nearing, Scott—Reducing the cost of living (2 
cop.), 1914. 

Noble, F. P.—Redemption of Africa, 2 v., 1899. 

Nystrom, P. H.—Textiles, 1918. 

Page, V. W.—Glossary of aviation terms (2 
cop.), 1918. 


cop.), 
William—Getting on in the world, 


Palmer, Frederick—America in France, 1918. 
es ih Frederick—My second year of the war, 
‘. 
= J. H.—Trained citizen soldiery (3 cop.), 
191 


Parton, James—Life of Horace Greeley, 1893. 
M.—Navali artificers manual, 1918. 
S.—Progress and plenty (2 cop.), 


3. 

Paton, J. G.—Autobiography, n. d. 

Paton, M. W.—Letters and sketches from the 
New Hebrides, 1895. 

Peabody, F. G.—Jesus Christ and the social 
question, 1900. 

Peat, H. R.—Private Peat (2 cop.), 1917. 

Pell, E. L.—What did Jesus really teach about 
war?, 1917. 

a Gifford—The fight for conservation, 

Prentys, E. P.—How to visit Europe on next 
to nothing (5 cop.), 1912. 

Quick, Herbert—From war to peace, 1919. 

Rauschenbusch, Walter—Christianity and the 
social crisis (2 cop.), 1913. 

Richards, E. H.—The cost of living, 1903. 

Richards, E. H.—The cost of shelter, 1905. 

Richardson, A. S.—The girl who earns her own 
living, 1909. 

Riis, J. A-—A ten years’ war (3 cop.), 1902. 

Roberts, H. C.—Tales from “Blackwood”, 1905. 

Lindsay—Problems of reconstruction, 


Polland, Romain—Above the battle. 1916. 
Rose, J. H.—Origins of the war, 1918. 
Ross, E. A.—Social control, 1901. 
Rostand, Edmond—Cyrano de Bargerac, 
Rowntree, B.S 

Belgium, 1911. 
Royce, Josiah—Sources of religious 


1914. 

Rubinow, I. M.—Social insurance, 1916. 

Russell, C. E.—Bolshevism and the United 
States (2 cop.), 1919. 

Russell. I. C., Rivers of North eT sees. 

Ryan, J. Awad, living wage (2 cop.), 

Seager, H. R.—The six-hour shift yan aindustrial 
efficiency (3 cop.), 1920. 

ty Cc. M.—The: redemption of Freetown, 
1 b 

Sheightoff, F. H.—Standard of living among 
- industrial people of America (2 cop.), 

11 


1 ‘ 
Short, J. H.—Oberammergau, 1910. 
Shuster, W. M.—The strangling of Persia, 1912. 
sy a Mrs. Alfred—Home life in Germany, 
1912. 


1899. 


insight, 
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Smith, R. H.—Machine work (2 cop.), 1910. 
Spalding, J. L.—Education and the higher life, 
1895. 


Spencer, Herbert—First principles, n. d. 

Spencer, Herbert—Justice, 1892. 

Spooner, H. J.—Machine drawing and design (2 
cop.), 1918. 

Stevens, G. Vet in 1898, 1898. 

Stevens, W. A.—Harmony of the gospels, 1893. 

Stone, Gilbert—Women war workers, n. 

Strong, oy ee 20th century city, 1898. 

— Cc. L.—Essentials of drafting (3 cop.), 
1 

Taussig, F. W.—Principles of economics, 1918. 

Thomas a Kempis—lImitation of Christ (2 cop.) 

Thomas, Bertha—George Sand (2 cop.), 1891. 

— Count Lyof—Childhood, boyhood, youth, 
1886. 

Trine, R. W.—In tune with the infinite, 1897. 

Turczynowicz, L. de G.—When the Prussians 
came to Poland (2 cop.), 1916. 

Warrer, Beverley—The young woman in mod- 
ern life, 1903. 

Wagner, Charles—By the fireside, 1904. 

Wageet, Charles—The simple life (3 cop.), 


Wagner, Charles—Youth, 1894. 

weeere A. ,H.—History of the 
1910. 

Warner, H. 8.—Social peruse and the liquor 
problem (2 cop.). 1913 

Weatherford, W. D.—Christian life a normal 
experience, Pt he 7. 


Sherman law, 


Weaver, W.—Medicine as a profession (2 
cop.), 1917 
Weick, C. draw- 


W.—Elementary mechanical 
ing (6 cop.), 1915. 

Wells, H. G.—The war of the worlds, 1897. 
White. E. G.—Christ’s object lessons (2 cop.), 


1900. 
Whitney, W. 
1882. . 
E. V.—Farm animals, 1907. 


Wilcox, 
Wildman, Edwin—Reconstructing America (2 


cop.), 191 

Wilkinson, W. C.—French classics, 1900. 

Wilkinson, W. C.—German classics, 1900. 

Wilkinson, W. C.—Greek classics, 1900. 

Wilkinson, W. C.—Latin classics, 1900. 

Williams, H. V.—The new tinsmith’s helper and 
pattern-book, 1919. 

Wilson, Woodrow—Why we are at war, 1917. 

Wines, F. H.—Liquor problem, 1898. 

Woods, R. A.—Americans in process, 1902. 

Woolley, J. W.—Shop sketching (2 cop.), 1913. 

Worcester, Elwood—Religion and medicine, 1908. 

Wright, C. D.—Some ethical phrases of the la- 
bor question, 1903. 

Vaile, P. A——How to learn to play golf, n. d. 

Van Antwerp, W. C.—Stock exchange from 
within, 1913. 

Van Dyke, Henry—Gospel for a world of sin 
(3 cop. en 1901. 

Young, J. W.—Elementary mathematical analy- 
sis (3 cop.), 1918 


D.—Elementary lessons in English, 


The Business Side of a Library 


Is it receiving proper attention? A 
library is not only an educational insti- 
tution ; it has also its business side which 
must be recognized as carefully as the 
book side. 

The members of the library board are 
the trustees of the people’s money, and 
as such must account for receipts and 
expenditures, and check stubs will not be 
accepted by the state inspector as a 
proper method of bookkeeping. 
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The Secretary will be glad to give to 
anyone inquiring, the name of a firm 
furnishing loose leaf sheets for a budget 
method of keeping accounts, with items 
corresponding to the items called for by 
the blanks for the annual report to the 
Commission. 

This is not an advertisement for any 
firm, but a plea for the keeping of a 
proper set of books by every library in 
the state. No matter how small some 
such method of bookkeeping should be 
used. 


Federation Breakfast 
On Friday morning, May 25th, dur- 
ing the meeting of the Iowa Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, the library workers, 
librarians and trustees will breakfast at 


eight o’clock at the Russell-Lamson 
Hotel. This will be followed by a 
Library Conference. Those interested 


in library work should save this hour 
and day. 


A New Book by an Iowa Author 

Amid the perplexity which exists 
among librarians as to what books of 
fiction to buy, it is a satisfaction to find 
a book which can be recommended as 
safe and sane, and especially by an 
Iowa author. Such a book we believe 
is ‘‘The Shining Road,’’ by Beatrice 
Brown of Des Moines, a first book but 
to be read with pleasure. 


Mr. A. J. Barkley 

The many friends of Mrs. A. J. Bark- 
ley were shocked to hear of the sudden 
death of Mr. Barkley which occurred at 
their home in Boone, on December 19th, 
last. Mr. Barkley was a member of the 
28th and 29th Genera] Assemblies when 
the Library Commission law and the law 
transferring the Traveling Library to 
the Library Commission were passed 
and was an active advocate of both. 

Mrs. Barkley has been a member of 
the Library Commission almost since its 
beginning, was elected President of the 
I. L. A. at the Cedar Rapids meeting in 
1908, and has been President of the 
Boone Library board for many years. 
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She is well known officially and person- 
ally to the library workers of the state 
who will sympathize with her in the 
great loss which has come to her. 

At a meeting of the lowa Library 
Commission, held January 24th, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 

‘*Resolved—That in the recent death 
of Hon. A. J. Barkley of Boone, lowa, 
the members of the lowa Library Com- 
mission, individually and as a body, feel 
a deep sense of personal loss and, too, 
a loss to the library cause in lowa—a 
cause especially dear to him through 
years of intimate association with the 
state-wide interests represented by the 
lowa Library Commission—of which 
Mrs. Barkley has been an_ influential 
member from its organization down to 
the present time. 

‘‘An honored citizen of lowa, a brave 
soldier in the War of the Rebellion— 
bearing a wound received in battle, from 
which he was a patient sufferer during 
the remainder of his days; an able and 
conscientious legislator—having served 
his district for two terms in the lowa 
General Assembly; a successful finan- 
cier, to whose nature greed of gain was 
utterly foreign; an active supporter of 
the cause of education, having served a 
decade as a trustee of Cornell College 
at Mt. Vernon; a consistent Christian 
gentleman, whose blameless life was a 
shining example ta others—Alonzo J. 
Barkley was a man whom it was not only 
a satisfaction hut also an inspiration to 
know. 

‘The members of the Iowa Library 
Commission tender to their long-time as- 
sociate, Mrs. Barkley, their profound 
sympathy in her present great bereave- 
ment.”’ 


Mrs. Helen Inghram 

Mrs. Helen Inghram, Librarian of 
the Osceola Publie Library died sudden- 
ly at her home in Osceola on Sunday, 
January 30th. 

Mrs. Inghram had held the position 
of librarian for the past seven years 
and before that time was assistant to 
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Mrs. Anna Karr. She was ever anxious 
to serve all who came to the library and 
will be especially missed by the voung 
people who were always sure their re- 
quests would have the most careful con- 
sideration and that they would receive 
the best help possible. 

To the town as well as the library her 
death is a loss as she was a charter mem- 
ber of the Chautauqua Circle, a mem- 
ber of the P. E, O., and of the Presby- 
terian Church and its varidus societies. 

Space permits the use here of only a 
portion of the resolution unanimously 
adopted by the library board. 

**Resolved, That in the death of our 
librarian, the library and all connected 
with it as members of the board or pa- 
trons of the library have suffered a loss 
that brings to all a sense of sincere sor- 
row and the deepest sympathy. Mrs. 
Inghram was a woman of the highest 
refinement and always actuated by a 
sense of duty toward all with whom she 
came in contact. * * * Her influence 
in her library work was quiet and gentle, 
but of the greatest benefit to all the 
patrons of that institution. * * * Her 
loss will be long felt by the community. 
* * * She has passed te her reward 
but her deeds do live after her.’’ 

J. V. Banta, Chairman. 
Nellie Richards, Secretary. 


Miss Mary Cassidy 

After three years of semi-invalid- 
ism, following her resignation as libra- 
rian of the Winterset Public Library, 
Miss Mary Cassidy passed away on 
February 24th at the home of Dr. R. R. 
Davidson, which had been hers for many 
years. 

To the younger librarians this means 
little; to those longer in the service it 
will bring a sense of regret in the re- 
moval of one of our pioneer library 
workers. 

Her service to the people of Win- 
terset began with the opening of the 
library in 1891 and continued unin- 
terruptedly until November, 1979, 
when she tendered her resignation. 

During those years she gave of her- 





self unreservedly to the interests of the 
library and of the people of Winterset. 
She saw the library grow not only in 
size and equipment but in usefulness 
and her influence for good in the com- 
munity still persists in the lives of 
those whom she aided thru the library. 


Henry Crist 

Seven years ago when the Belmond 
library board realized that a new 
building was needed for the best ef- 
ficiency of the library a request was 
made to the Carnegie Corporation for 
a gift for a building. The amount of- 
fered not being satisfactory Mr. Henry 
Crist, who had already given the site, 
offered also to erect a building. On 
May 23, 1917, the birthday of the 
donor, a _ beautiful building costing 
$14,000 and fully equipped was dedi- 
eated with appropriate ceremony. 

Other public gifts have followed dur- 
ing the years but none that have meant 
as much to the city. Therefore when 
Mr. Crist passed away at Rochester on 
January 28th and his body was brought 
back to Belmond it was felt to be fit- 
ting that it should lie in state in the 
library aud that the funeral services 
should be held there. 

The library now has an added value 
to the. people of Belmond and will 
stand as a monument to Henry Crist 
though it bears a memorial tablet to 
his mother. 


An Oath of Librarianship 


I pledge myself never to let little rules 
obscure large service. I pledge myself 
always to abhor the one great sin, that 
of hiding the light and closing the mind. 
I promise to remember the punishment 
of Pharoah at the Red Sea and of all 
others who have stopped their ears end 
shut their eyes to the daylight. I re- 
nounce Caliban. I will serve Ariel, en- 
couraging in the best way I can ali who 
would explore truth and beauty.— Paul 
M. Paine in Gaylord’s Triangle. 





Library News of the state | 


Boone—Ericson Library—Mr. John 
Jordan, Mr. Claude Haywood and Mr. 
Leonard Cross are the new members 
of the library board. Miss Sarah Bibbs 
has been elected children’s librarian to 
take up her work when the new build- 
ing is completed. This will include a 
well equipped children’s room. $1,000 
left by a former member of the board, 
Mr. C. T. Mason, which has been at 
interest, will soon become due and the 
‘amount will be spent for children’s 
books. 

Carroll—Owing to the fact that the 
book fund for the public library is 
temporarily exhausted and no new 
books can be purchased for some time, 
Mr. J. P. Minchen has originated a 
plan that appears to be meeting with 
popular approval and may save mak- 
ing an additional tax levy for this pur- 
pose. , Mr. Minchen’s plan is for each 
patron of the library to donate one 
book each year, the book donated to be 
a copy of the best book read by the 
patron during the year. 

Cedar Rapids—Miss Gertrude M. 
Clark, reference librarian, has resigned 
her position to return to her home in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. No one has been ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy thus created, 

Decorah—The new rooms of the li- 
brary were officially opened to the 
public by a ‘‘community sing’’ on the 
evening of February 20th and an 
‘‘Open House” on the afternoon and 
evening of the 21st. At the comma 
nity sing Miss Robinson, Secretary of 
the Iowa Library Commission, spoke 
on The value of a library to the com- 
munity and the responsibility of the 
community for the support of the li- 
brary. The new rooms are in the old 
Journal building which has been pur- 
chased by the library board and con- 
veniently and attractively fitted up for 
library purposes. The enlarged space 
and the accessible location should aid 
much in the efficiency of the library. 
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Mr. E. J. Hook is President of the 
board, Mrs. Norman Willett is Secre- 
tary, and Miss Katherine Jewell is 
Librarian. 

Des Moines—Library Club—The Des 
Moines Library Club enjoyed a dinner 
meeting at Harris-Emery’s on Janu- 
ary 30, at which Mr. Clyde Doolittle 
of Manchester, Representative from 
Delaware County was the speaker. On 
Tuesday, March 6th, a meeting was 
held at the city library at which an in- 
teresting illustrated lecture was given 
by Mrs. T. E. Powers of Clarinda on 
Seotland and the Burns Country. This 
was greatly enjoyed by all present. 

Des Moines—Public Library—Miss 
Margaret Smith, assistant in the cata- 
loging department, has resigned to ae- 
cept the position of reference libraran 
in the Racine, Wisconsin, public li- 
brary. Mrs. Olive B. Tremble, a mem- 
ber of the 1923 class of the Wisconsin 
Library School, is in the library for 
the month of March for practice work. 

The Women’s Club of Des Moines 
has added seventy-five volumes upon 
history and biography to the Memo- 
rial collection, placed in the Public 
Library, in honor of Mrs. A. B. Cum- 
mins. This is a valuable adjunct to 
the Reference Department. - 

Dubuque—Miss Cornelia 


Plaister, 
who has been serving temporarily as 


children’s librarian, has resigned to 
accept the position of librarian of the 
South St. Paul Public Library where 
there is a large opportunity for the 
use of every phase of librarianship. 
By the will of Mrs. Mary E. Hull the 
Dubuque library receives $5,000.00, a 
picture, and a piece of statuary. 

Fort Dodge—High School Library— 
Miss Anna Mitchell, High Schoo] Li- 
brarian, was married on January 31st 
to Mr. George Massey of Calgary, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Massey will live. 
Miss Catherine Cruickshank, school 
librarian in the public library has been 
appointed to the high school library. 

Fort Dodge—Public Library—Miss 
Margaret Smith has been selected to 
fill the vacaney on the library staff 


caused by Miss Cruickshank’s resigna- 
tion. 

Hampton—Mr. T. J. B. Robinson, 
President of the library board, was 
elected to Congress in November and 
because of his absence from home Mr. 
Frank MeSpadden has been elected 
president. Sixty meetings were held 
in the library club room last year. A 
story hour for the children is con- 
ducted every other Saturday by Miss 
Lillian Stine. Miss Indie Reed, member 
of the library board for several years, 
recently died. 

Harlan—While plans were under 
consideration for the erection of the 
library building given to the city thru 
the generosity of Mr. H. H. Paup, his 
death occurred in California. By his 
will $1,000 is left to the library board 
in perpetuation, the interest to be used 
in a Christmas treat to the children of 
Harlan. 

Iowa City—lIra J. Alder, who died 
last summer, has bequeathed to the city 
a trust fund estimated to be $50,000 
to be divided equally between the pub- 
lie library and the city park. This 
will not be available for twenty years. 

Indianola—Miss Mary MeCoy, Li- 
brarian, whose serious illness has 
caused great concern to her many 
friends in the state, is now slowly im- 
proving though as yet unable to leave 
her bed. During her absence from the 
library Miss Faye Collicott is acting as 
librarian. 

Marshalltown—Father J. J. Fitzpat- 
rick, member of the library board since 
1910, Vice President since 1912, died on 
February 16th. Dr. M. U. Cheshire has 
been appointed to fill the vacancy thus 
caused. : 

Mason City—Miss Bernice Nicolls, 
assistant in the library for the past 
four years and a graduate of the lowa 
Summer Library School was married 
on February 24th to Mr. ates 
Bergman of Spirit Lake. 

Osceola—Miss Clarice Baird, a 
has served as assistant in the library 
for the past six years, has been ap- 
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pointed librarian to fill the vacancy 
caused by Mrs. Inghram’s death. 

Oskaloosa—Penn College—In re- 
sponse to request the course in library 
methods given the first semester is be- 
ing repeated the second. 

Sioux City—Miss Marion Manley, in 
charge of the adult department of the 
library, has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion as branch librarian in the Newark, 
N. J., library system. Miss Alice 
Spencer of the library staff has ac- 
cepted a position as assistant in the 
Billings, Montana, public library. Miss 
Mae Smith, formerly librarian at Le 
Mars, has been appointed assistant in 
the adult department. 

Sioux City—Morningside College— 
Mrs. Jessie Jackson has resigned her 
position as librarian and Miss Maude 
A. Price, assistant in the library since 
last September, has been appointed to 
fill the vacancy. 


Storm Lake—The library has re- 
cently received the gift of two pictures, 
thirty-two dollars, and subscription to 
two magazines from the various clubs 
of the city. The money is to be used 
in the purchase of books for the Music 
Corner. Miss Frieda Witter has re- 
cently been appointed as assistant in 
the library. 

Tama—Mr. John E. Gould, member 
of the library board for eighteen years 
and president for sixteen years, has 
resigned to remove to Eagle Grove. At 
the meeting of the board on February 
14th he was presented with a reading 
lamp by his associates on the board. 
Mr. C. J. Wonsen has been elected as 
his suceessor. 

Webster City—The Kendall Young 
Library has received from Abastenia 
St. Leger Eberle a gift of a group of 
her works consisting of twenty-one 
small autographed figures mostly 
representative of the joy of child life. 
Miss Eberle was born in Webster City 
and these are given in memory of her 
father and mother who passed their 
early marred life there. A large col- 
lection of games for children is owned 
by this library for use in the library 
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and for loaning, 366 of which were 
loaned last year. The library is also 


fortunate in having a large list .of — 


magazines which circulated last year 
to the number of 4,114. 


Book and Periodical Exchange | 

Wartburg Normal College, Waverly, 
is desirous of securing the following list 
of volumes. Will any library which can 
contribute a part correspond with Mr, 
H. T. Arnold, registrar of the college? 

Scribners 1905-1921; Review of Re- 
views, vols. 1, 2, and 3, and 1905-1920; 
Qutlook, first 57 vols. and 1916-1921; 
Atlantic Monthly, first 42 vols. and 
1914-1920. 

The librarian of the Central Holiness 
University, University Park, is desirous 
of securing a copy of the Literary Di 
gest for November 2, 1918. If anyone 
ean supply this please write Miss Lrene 
Biersecker. 

The Library Commission has a num- 


ber of the yearly volumes of the Read-— 


ers’ Guide from 1915 to 1921, which 


will be given to libraries asking for — 


them and paying postage. Small l- 
braries not subscribing for the Readers’ 
Guide will find these very helpful in 
their reference work. 


Handbook of ee Resources of the 
. 8. 
Fifty copies of the above publication 


have been furnished for free distribu- 
tion in Iowa. Anyone wishing a copy, 


may secure it by writing to the Seere- — 


tary of the Library Commission. 


Donations Solicited 





The Sunny Crest Sanatorium for the — 
Treatment of Tuberculosis, located at 


Dubuque, is trying to build up a library 
for its patients. Bright, attractive, 
readable books would be greatly appre — 
ciated. But please don’t send discards— 
old, worn, dingy, poor print and poor 


paper. You will waste your ' 
and you can as well destroy eae # 


where they are. But if you can 
what you would like to read if you 
there, send it to Miss Charlotte — 
Garrison, Superintendent. 
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